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STATISTICS  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  SCOTLAND, 

AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  CENSUS  RETURNS  FOR  18!J1. 
By  WILLIAM  GEORGE  BYM,  M.D.,  F.K.C.S.E. 


(Reprinted  from  the  Edinhurcjh  Medical  Journal  for  July  1894.) 


Some  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  ages,  occupations, 
positions  in  lite,  etc.,  of  the  blind  is  to  be  found  in  the  recently 
(1893)  published  portion  of  the  Census  Returns  (Scotland)  for  1891, 
the  portion,  namely,  which  deals  with  physical  defects,  etc.  In 
regard  to  the  physical  defect,  iiovvever,  with  which  this  article  is 
concerned, — viz.,  want  of  sight, — one  is  met  at  the  threshold  of  an 
investigation  of  these  columns  in  the  Blue-book  which  refers  to  this 
matter,  by  the  reflection  that  as  there  is  no  real  standard  of  blindness 
there  must  be  some  irregularity  in  the  numbers.  No  one,  of  course, 
is  technically  blind  who  is  able  to  perceive  even  so  little  as  the 
difference  between  Stygian  darkness  and  bright  sunshine,  but  the 
immber  of  such  persons  is  very  small  indeed,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  only  a  very  few  diseases  of  the  eye  are  capable  of  reducing 
the  visual  perception  to  absolute  zero.  We  must  suppose,  then,  that 
those  persons  classed  as  blind  "  have  their  visual  power  so  reduced 
that  their  former  occupations  have  become  impossible  to  them,  or 
that  from  defect  in  childhood  they  have  not  been  able  to  undertake 
the  tasks  of  life  as  others  have.  Doubtless  this  was  the  view  which 
presented  itself  to  the  British  householder  as  he  solemnly  spread  out 
the  census  paper  on  the  table  before  him  preparatory  to  filling  it  up, 
and  he  was  practically,  though  not  perhaps  theoretically,  correct. 
For  the  chief  object  of  introducing  this  column  into  the  schedule  is 
that  we  may  know  what  numbers  of  persons  are  debarred  from  the 
usual  industrial  and  other  pursuits  by  this  affiiction.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  among  the  wealthier  members  of  the  com- 
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munity  tliere  must  be  some  whose  sight  is  so  defective  that  they 
would,  had  they  been  born  in  another  sphere  of  life,  have  been 
entered  as  "  blind,"  but  yet  as  they  possess  enough  sight  to  enable 
them  to  walk  about,  to  dress  and  care  for  themselves,  they  do  not 
figure  in  the  list.  And  in  the  same  way  many  a  child  of  humble 
origin  will  be  called  "  blind,"  whose  parents  would  have  shrunk 
from  giving  so  abrupt  a  name  to  his  defective  state  of  sight  had 
they  been  able  to  provide  for  him  specially  of  themselves. 

The  total  number  of  persons  thus  scheduled  as  blind  is  2797, — 
consisting  of  1417  males  and  1380  females.  Since  the  total  popula- 
tion amounts  to  4,025,647,  of  whom  1,942,717  are  males,  and 
2,082,930  are  females,  we  see  that  the  proportion  is  one  blind 
person  in  every  1439,  or  one  blind  male  in  every  1371,  the  propor- 
tion of  blind  females  being,  as  might  be  expected,  smaller,  viz.,  1 
in  every  1509.  This  is  readily  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the 
greater  exposure  of  men  to  risks  of  accident  and  disease ;  but  we 
shall  revert  to  this  point  later. 

Unfortunately  the  occupations  of  these  blind  persons  are  not  to  be 
made  out  from  the  returns  exactly,  for  all  that  is  asked  for  in  the 
papers  is  "  Present  or  former  occupation,"  therefore  there  is  no 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  too  close  an  examination  into  the 
uncertain  information  under  this  heading,  but  some  facts  we  observe 
which  are  instructive.  In  regard  to  mode  of  life  the  population  is 
grouped  by  the  authorities  under  six  heads,  which  we  note  below, 
along  with  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  each  group. 

I.  The  Professional  Class  contains  124  blind  pers.,  consisting  of  98  ni.  &  26  f. 
II.  The  Domestic  Class  „        33        „  „  3  30 

III.  The  Commercial  Class       „        33        „  „        32  1 

IV.  The  Agricultural  Class      „        84        „  „        67  17 
V.  The  Industrial  Class         „       622        „  „       475  147 

VI.  The  Unoccupied  and  "i 


Into  the  details  of  the  groups  into  which  each  of  these  six  classes 
is  divided  and  subdivided  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter;  I  may, 
however,  be  allowed  to  direct  attention  to  sonrie  particulars. 

Of  those  in  Class  I.  the  majority  are  either  students  or  engaged 
in  teaching  ;  in  the  list  there  is  no  medical  practitioner.  Classes  II., 
III.,  and  IV.  do  not  call  for  much  comment,  except,  perhaps,  that  in 
the  last-mentioned  there  are  44  blind  persons  returned  as  farmers 
or  graziers,  and  that  there  arc  also  in  the  same  class  4  fishermen. 
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(One  wliose  mind  is  not  bound  with  red  tape  lias  a  little  "difficulty 
iti  seeing  why  these  tisli  should  be  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
placed  in  an  Agricultural  class,  unless  because  the  men  are  engaged 
in  "ploughing  tlie  deep,"  and  in  gatliering  the  "harvest  of  the 
sea.")  Under  tlie  head  of  Class  V.  come,  of  course,  a  large  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  wliat  have  been  called  the  "  blind  trades," — 
mat  and  chair  making,  basket  working,  and  so  on.  It  is  of  import- 
ance to  note  that  there  are  only  10  miners  entered  as  blind, 
considering  the  large  number  of  men  engaged  in  this  occupation, 
and  considering  its  dangerous  nature  as  regards  not  merely  accident, 
but  liability  to  bring  about  the  special  disease  of  "  miner's 
nystagmus."  One  is  ol'ten  asked  vviiether  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  a  lad  to  become  a  watchmaker,  lest  his  sight  should  be  injured  ; 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  there  is  no  blind  watchmaker.  Nor 
are  there  any  blind  persons  among  those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  materials.  Class  VI. 
contains  many  persons,  however,  who  have  "  retired  from  business," 
besides  those  "living  on  their  own  means,"  etc.,  and  110  male  and 
108  female  scholars  or  children  of  no  stated  occupation. 

In  examining  these  returns  in  regard  to  other  considerations,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  one  or  two  facts,  some  of  which  I  may 
be  allowed  to  i)oint  out  here.  Tiie  chief,  most  important,  and  most 
encouraging,  is  that  the  proportion  of  blind  persons  to  population 
generally  is  decreasing.  Let  us  compare  the  last  Census  with  the 
present.  In  1881  theie  were  3158  blind  persons  in  a  population 
of  3,735,573, — a  proportion,  namely,  of  1  in  1182;  whereas  now,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  the  proportion  is  1  in  14."!9.  The  difference 
is  very  obvious  when  we  calculate  how  many  blind  persons  tliere 
would  have  been  lo-day  had  the  proportion  in  tlie  increased  popu- 
lation of  1891  been  what  it  was  in  1881.  We  sliould  have  had 
among  us,  under  these  circumstances,  not  2797,  but  3406  blind 
persons,  a  difference  of  609.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  very 
substantial  and  encouraging  change,  and  a  very  important  increase 
in  the  productive  power,  and  therefore  in  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
for  these  609  persons  are  adding  far  more  to  the  common  wealth 
than  they  could  have  done  had  they  been  blind.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  gain  is  to  a  considerable  extent  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  care  taken  to  prevent  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
and  the  greater  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  its  importance 
and  of  its  proper  and  immediate  treatment. 
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A  second  interesting  observation  is  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
blind  persons  to  population  generally  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  counties.^  The  proportion  is  liigliest  in  Shetland,  Suther- 
land and  Caitiiness,  Inverness,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  Argyll  ; 
lowest  in  Kincardine,  Selkirk,  Stirling,  Linlithgow,  and  Berwick  ; 
and  the  differences  are'  not  slight,  fbi*,  reduced  to  one  scale,  blind- 
ness is  lO'o  times  as  common  in  the  highest  county  (Shetland)  as  it 
is  in  the  lowest  (Kincardine).  Even  supposing  tliat  there  are  in 
our  composite  population  racial  differences  which  may  show  them- 
selves in  a  greater  or  less  liability  to  ocular  diseases, — though  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  is  so, — even  supposing  that  to  be  true  in  a 
measure,  it  is  at  least  a  striking  tact  that  blindness  is  far  more 
common  in  those  counties  most  remote  from  the  sphere  of  operation 
of  the  oculist,  and  is  least  in  those  whose  inhabitants  are  within  easy 
reach  of  the  larger  towns.  I  think  the  much-reviled  specialist 
may  fairly  indulge  in  a  little  self-gratulation  in  presence  of  these 
figures. 

At  all  events,  it  must  be  the  case  that  the  large  proportion  in 
the  remote  counties  must  include  numerous  individuals  who  are 
now  curable  if  only  they  could  be  brought  to  where  skilled  assistance 
could  be  given  them, — i.e.,  are  "blind"  from  such  diseased  conditions 
as  cataract  (senile  and  infantile),  and  opacities  of  the  cornea  justifying 
optical  iridectomy  ;  and  others  also  who,  incurable  now,  were  atone 
time  capable  of  recovery, — cases  such  as  of  glaucoma  and  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  eye.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  true, 
even  allowing  for  possible  racial  differences ;  and  thus  numerous 
persons  appear  in  the  blind  column  in  the  distant,  who  would  not 
be  found  there  in  the  home  counties. 

The  corollary  from  this  is  that  the  examining  and  licensing 
bodies  have  taken  a  wise  step,  and  a  step  for  which  the  country 
ought  to  be  grateful,  when  they  have  insisted  that  their  candidates 
shall  have  some  knowledge  of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  eye.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  better  the  local 
practitioner  is  acquainted  with  the  signs  and  treatment  of  tiie  more 
important  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  less  will  be  the  disproportion 
between  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  ratio  of  blind  to  popula- 
tion will  fall  even  in  the  more  remote  districts ;  and  the  merest 
tyro  in  political  economy  can  tell  us  that  indirectly,  if  not  actually 

'  The  presence  of  large  hlind  asyhuns  in  Edinburgh  and  other  towns  neces- 
sarily alters  the  proportion  in  the  respective  counties  to  some  extent. 
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directly,  every  blind  man  is  to  some  extent  a  burden  on  the 
country.  i 

When  we  compare  the  relative  liability  of  males  and  females  at 
various  ages,  we  discover  that,  except  before  the  age  of  five  years, 
the  number  of  blind  males  exceeds  that  of  blind  females  up  to  tlie 
age  of  60,  after  which  period  the  proportions  are  reversed,  there 
being  502  blind  men  above  tlie  age  of  60,  while  there  are  740 
women  under  the  same  conditions.  During  the  period  of  active 
industrial  life,  however,  the  blind  men  greatly  exceed  the  women, 
tiiere  being  691  of  the  fortner  and  453  of  the  latter,  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  55.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  proportion 
of  blind  among  the  males  is  1  in  1371,  among  the  females  it  is 
1  in  1509  ;  this  comes  out  even  more  clearly  when  one  puts  the 
matter  in  ajiother  form.  Take  100,000  males  and  a  similar 
number  of  females,  there  will  be  73  blind  among  the  former  and 
63  among  the  latter.  Or  thus,  that  although  the  population  con- 
tains 107'22  females  to  every  100  males,  there  are  only  9l-04:blind 
females  to  100  blind  males.  This  difference — this  greater  liability 
of  blindness  on  the  part  of  males — is  no  doubt  due  largely  to  their 
greater  exposure  to  disease  and  accident  as  compared  with  females; 
but,  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  partly  also  of  different  origin. 
For  of  the  males  living  in  1891,  188  had  been  horn  Hind  or  become 
so  in  childhood,  while  that  was  the  case  with  only  171  of  the 
females,  showing  that  this  is  an  inherent  liability  apart  from  occu- 
pation. Some  of  those  thus  blind  from  childhood  h  ave  had  long 
lives  in  spite  of  their  being  thus  "  handicapped,"  for  three  of  them 
(women)  are  over  80  years  of  age,  and  one  (a  man)  is  over  85. 

We  may  be  allowed  also  to  compare  our  Census  returns  with 
those  of  England  and  Wales  for  1891  in  the  matter  we  have  at 
present  in  hand,  and  when  we  do  so  we  discover  that  in  several 
particulars  the  results  are  different.  The  proportion  of  blind 
persons  to  population  is,  as  has  been  mentioned,  1  in  1439  in 
Scotland,  but  1  in  1236  in  England  ;  or  695  per  1,000,000  here 
to  809  there.  When  this  is  worked  out  it  shows  that  had  the  pro- 
portion in  our  population  been  the  same  as  it  is  in  England,  we 
should  have  had  among  us  no  fewer  then  3257  blind  persons  instead 
of  2797,  a  difference  of  460  ;  and  had  their  proportion  been  what 
ours  is,  they  would  only  have  had  to  provide  for  20,157  blind  persons 
instead  of  23,467, — a  difference  of  3310.  1  believe  that  this  will 
be  found  to  depend  very  considerably  on  the  much  greater  frequency 
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of  ophtlialmia  neonatorum  in  England,  which  is  known  to  be 
the  case ;  and  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  of  their  blind, 
one  in  every  6  has  been  so  from  childhood,  while  with  us  the  pro- 
portion is  one  in  7"7. 

The  conclusions  derivable  from  this  examination  of  the  Census 
I'etuvns  are,  I  think,  that  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  past  in 
the  way  of  reducing  the  evils  produced  by  disease  of  the  eye,  but 
that  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  Disregarding  for  the  meantime 
other  and  more  important  considerations,  compulsory  vaccination 
has  been  beneficial  to  the  country  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  one 
at  tirst  glance  would  perceive,  by  saving  many  eyes  from  complete 
or  partial  destruction  by  small-pox  ;  and  the  obstetricians  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  community  for  the  precautions  tliey  take  to 
prevent  the  evils  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  We  may  look  for 
further  good  also  now  that  tiie  rising  generation  of  general  practi- 
tioners is  to  be  instructed  in  ophthalmology,  tor  diseases  destructive 
to  sight  will  be  recognised  and  treated  in  their  early  and  curable 
stages.  And  the  increased  facilities  of  movement  about  the 
country,  with  the  development  of  railways  and  other  means  of 
communication  and  locomotion,  will  tell  in  the  same  direction  also, 
by  enabling  even  the  poor  and  the  feeble  to  be  brought  nearer  to 
timely  help. 
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